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THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WEST- 
ERN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE fourteenth annual meeting of the Western Philosophical As- 
sociation met, in conjunction with the Conference on Legal 
and Social Philosophy, in Chieago, April 9 and 10. This well-at- 
tended meeting probably marks the beginning of certain new things 
in the philosophical work of the Middle West. The discussion cen- 
tered chiefly around three topics, the realistic doctrine of relations, 
the new conception of natural rights, and the relation of rule to dis- 
eretion in the administration of law. Professor Cohen, the secretary 
of the conference, contributed much to the discussion of relations, 
while both he and Profesor Thilly, representing the eastern part of 
the country, helped in the joint sessions. Many appreciations of the 
meetings were to be heard, and especially of the part played in them 
by the legal fraternity of the Middle West. 

The meetings opened Thursday morning, in the law building of 
the university, with Professor B. H. Bode presiding. The first paper, 
‘‘The Reality of Religion,’’ by Professor G. J. Kirn, of Northwestern 
College, maintained that the object of religious worship is deter- 
mined by certain fundamental instinets. The cognitive instinct de- 
mands that that object shall comprehend whatever is necessary to 
render experience a consistent whole; the affective instinet, that it 
shall be worthy of love and loyalty; and the volitional instinct, that 
it shall contribute to greater efficiency in life. Religion thus grows 
out of reality and effects adjustment to reality and hence is itself 
real. God is a mental construct, an hypothesis if you will, the basis 
of our experiment with reality. Professor G. D. Waleott, of Hamline 
University, asked whether this conception of religion does not imply 
that God is a creation of man. Are not the gods of savages as real 
as ours? To which Professor Kirn replied that the latter are rela- 
tively real, and so also is God as conceived by ourselves,—real so far 
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as found real in experience. Only so can God appeal to man as a 
constant object of aspiration and faith. 

The second paper, ‘‘The Pragmatism of Pasceal,’’ was by Pro- 
fessor Norman Wilde, of Minnesota University. Pascal was not a 
pragmatist, but neither was he technically anything else. Meanwhile, 
such terms as nature, instinct, the heart, feeling, ete., occur with great 
frequency in his philosophical writings. Cousin criticizes him as a 
skeptic, but that is shallow. Pascal’s thunderings against reason are 
really directed against the demonstrability of all truth. One must 
be a Pyrrhonist, a geometrician, and a Christian. As to the nature 
of knowledge he is a Cartesian: its bases are indemonstrable. Na- 
ture and instinet compel belief,—and also doubt. The determining 
factor in truth is not logical, but practical. He doubts facts as much 
as theories, and never wearies of pointing out our ignorance as to 
the causes and connections of things. He is a thorough empiricist 
and, as to conception, a voluntarist. ‘‘The will is one of the chief 
factors in belief,’’ not because it creates belief, but because truth is 
relative to our viewpoint. Custom furnishes the hardest proofs. 
His famous wager is typical of his doctrine of belief. If we subdue 
the passions and act as if we believed, the belief will come. To know 
we must first love: the heart has reasons which the mind knows not 
of. This is Augustinism and Paulinism, but not pragmatism. In 
his anthropocentrie tendencies, however, one feels the modernness of 
Pascal. 

Professor H. B. Alexander next read a paper, on ‘‘The Definition 
of Number,’’ which can be summarized as follows. ‘‘The logistic 
conception of number, starting with the assumption of class as the 
essential numerical idea, proceeds in two directions. (a) Outwardly, 
it posits a limit within which must fall all the elements which make 
the class a class, capable of structure. And that this outward limi- 
tation is made in good faith, as essential to the idea, is sufficiently 
evidenced by the recognized possibility of a class including classes, 
of a class of classes, and finally of the class of all possible classes,— 
a veritable hierarchy of types of limitation. (b) Inwardly, there are 
posited two types of structural relation, which may be described as 
the principles of internal limitation. These are the relation of part- 
to-part and part-to-whole. From the first is derived that freedom to 
make comparisons which makes possible,—or, is the possibility of,— 
the transcendental independence that distinguishes pure number. 
From the second flows the whole concept of order, and especially the 
notion of series or progression without which the idea of quantity 
(7. €., greater-less) could not be. Three concepts seem to predomi- 
nate in this construction, namely, class, element, relation. But the 
two first, class and element, are surely no other than the two mean- 
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ings which we commonly ascribe to unity, while relation is quite as 
clearly the function (and therefore the meaning) of plurality.’’ The 
one and the many are thus the fundamentals of number, and we 
seem to have returned to the Hellenic categories. Has the wheel of 
time completed its circuit, or is logistic but an exercise of the lovers 
of Uranian reason ? 

Professor M. C. Otto read a paper on ‘‘The Utility of the Syllo- 
gism.’’ The objections here urged against the syllogism are three: (1) 
The syllogism is a useless device in the face of genuine difficulty. 
The ‘‘fallacies’’ emphasized, illicit major, undistributed middle, 
ete., are manufactured and spurious difficulties. (2) This inadequacy 
of the syllogism is concealed by over-simplification of the field in 
which tests are applied. That is, the face of the syllogism is saved 
by treating as non-existent the only kind of arguments which per- 
plex any one, namely, complex ones. It is an inherent defect of the 
syllogism to be of use where there is no difficulty and to be mislead- 
ing where there is. (3) The doctrine of the syllogism is based upon 
an untenable conception of truth. The syllogism assumes the exist- 
ence of a changeless, eternal truth, which we may approximate by re- 
lating specific conclusions to universal propositions via the syllogism. 
When these so-called universals are examined, they turn out to be 
true only in a setting; universal with a reservation. There is always 
a question, therefore, whether the ‘‘universal’’ is true in the sense it 
is taken to be true, and this can not be determined without reference 
to the particular investigation in which the universal plays the title 
role. But this is to admit the relativity of truth, with which the 
syllogism can have no dealings. It is time to break completely with 
a device which, interesting as it is historically, is as unreliable in 
genuine perplexity as it is imperious in its claims and demands, and 
which stands in the way of a logic in harmony with the needs of hu- 
man experience. 

Professor Boodin urged that the syllogism none the less deals 
with a certain type of implication and has a genuine place in logie. 
Professor Swenson pointed out that we are apt to misunderstand the 
purpose and idea of the syllogism. It exposes the structure of rea- 
soning, whatever the subject-matter may be. A general theory for 
the avoidance of error does not exist, and hence the psychology of 
actual thinking can not be formulated in syllogistie terms, and yet 
the psychology of actual thinking will have implicit syllogisms in it. 
President Bode was invited to defend his chapter on ‘‘The Value of 
the Syllogism,’’ and responded that the syllogism has nothing to do 
with the structure of our actual thinking. Professor Tufts pointed 
out that the paper does not say whether by syllogism is meant the 
process of mediate judgment, as a whole, or merely one step in that 
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process. Dr. Kallen thought that formal logic has some educational 
value as a discipline, but that it does not teach people how to think. 
Material fallacies can not be determined by logical forms alone. 
Professor Walcott felt that the syllogism with its rules has a value 
similar to that of grammatical rules in locating errors, and Professor 
Bode pointed out that in real thinking, which is usually a process of 
reconstructing universals, the syllogism does not help us. 

Professor J. E. Boodin, in his paper entitled, ‘‘ Knowledge and 
Social Interpretation,’’ maintained that knowledge is nothing but 
social interpretation. There are, however, several types of such in- 
terpretation, and any independence of the cognitive, or other, type 
must be due to some social pressure. The perceptual, affective, and 
conceptual forms of knowledge all bear upon them the marks of so- 
cial use and value. Affective knowledge or interpretation involves 
the massing of vast fields of meaning that are essentially social in 
origin. The unity of the cognitive process as pointed out by the 
pragmatists is a truer account of knowledge than the triadic view of 
Royce, Peirce, and others. Royce maintains that the interpreting 
community makes nature, but we do not agree to this. The commun- 
ity does no more than reconstruct nature. Professor Longwell asked 
as to the unity of the cognitive process in view of the three types of 
interpretation mentioned above. In answer Professor Boodin said 
that the latter are determined by emphasis which in turn is due to 
interest, temperament, and other factors. Dr. Schaub pointed out 
that thinking does not absolutely require language as indispensable 
and that Royce only means that the social renders knowledge objec- 
tive. 

In his ‘‘The Philosophy of Roger Bacon,’’ Professor A. H. Lloyd 
mentioned the fact that this year is in a way the seven-hundredth 
anniversary of the great scholastic’s birth. He was a forerunner of 
our era, but in many ways its master and teacher. Whether Lord 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare or not, it would be easy for a person unin- 
formed as to the times in which they lived to believe that he wrote 
many passages in Roger Bacon’s works. In his metaphysies he 
taught that ‘‘substance’’ can no more be mere matter than mere 
form. Substance can not be any one self-identical thing. Conse- 
quently, Bacon subordinated the one to the many, the universal to 
the particular, and so displayed a sense for method that was pro- 
phetic of our own day. He was a Franciscan and an Englishman 
and in both respects predisposed to anticipations of Protestantism. 
His appreciation of induction and experiment were products of the 
medieval system and organization of society. So also was his appreci- 
ation of mathematics. In formulating the details of what he saw and 
foresaw, he was less powerful than as a seer and prophet. The blind 
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and extravagant often mingle with the perspicuous and temperate in 
his methods. His moral philosophy was a branch of theology based 
on a synthesis of Mosaic law, Christian revelation, Pagan philosophy, 
and natural science. 

Professor Moore remarked that Bacon’s strength would have been 
considered a weakness in his day. He would have been a mere meth- 
odologist. There is no methodology at large, method is always rela- 
tive to specific problems and materials. After some further comment 
the association passed to the next paper. 

In his paper on ‘‘ Consciousness in Haeckel,’’ Professor Ray Sigs- 
bee, of Carleton College, pointed out that Haeckel recognizes three 
fundamental elements or aspects of reality, (1) the physical, (2) the 
chemical, (3) the consciously sensational (die Empfindung). These 
are not three distinet things, but three ways of viewing one thing. 
The quantity of matter, energy, and consciousness remains always 
the same,—the monal materialistic law. There is no energy without 
matter, no matter without energy, and no consciousness without 
energy and matter. Chemical reaction exhibits consciousness at its 
lowest level, and consciousness evolves from motion through chemical 
reaction to impulse and volition. Consciousness does not accompany 
all sensations, and the fibers which connect and relate different sen- 
sory centers in the cortex mark the point at which the purely physio- 
logical becomes consciousness. Consciousness is a form of energy 
which matter possesses. Aside from his dogmatism Haeckel’s system 
is as dualistic as any other. 

The papers read Thursday afternoon all had reference to the neo- 
realistic doctrine of relations, the programme beginning with ‘‘ Ex- 
ternalism and Transcendentalism,’’ by G. A. Tawney, of Cincinnati. 
This paper compared the definition of externalism given by Mr. Ber- 
trand Russell with this author’s theory of knowledge as stated espe- 
cially in his book ‘‘The Problems of Philosophy,’’ and came to the 
conclusion that the doctrine of externalism when interpreted in the 
light of this theory of knowledge appears to be the principle of trans- 
eendentalism reasserted. All the fundamentals of Mr. Russell’s 
theory of knowledge are characteristic of some one or another of the 
transcendental philosophies. He denies that relations are the work of 
the mind, and this may at first seem to be a point of essential differ- 
ence; but many transcendentalists deny that relations (or univer- 
sals) are the work of the mind. It seems questionable whether Mr. 
Russell’s externalism really advances the problem of relations beyond 
the point at which Locke and Kant left it. 

In a paper entitled ‘‘Externalism as Arrested Development,’’ by 
W. G. Gore, of Chicago, it was pointed out that all knowing involves 
inhibition, and the doctrine of externalism simply generalizes the 
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stage of inhibition and makes it the essence of all knowing. At this 
stage of the knowledge process, the old has not been given up and the 
new has not yet come into being, and at this stage the neo-realist finds 
all that he regards as esential to knowledge. It is important to have 
the fact of externality pointed out, both as a protection of hard-won 
values and as a criticism of the individual who would take liberties 
with these values. The increasing accessibility of the products of in- 
dustry, art, and science and the increasing inaccessibility of produe- 
tive participation in the corresponding processes in modern industry 
amount to an artificial and largely unsuspected barrier between na- 
tive capacities and their normal exercise. The most deadly sort of 
externalism is unconscious, complacent, and idealistic. The realistic 
doctrine may be said to be a reflection of this very real sort of exter- 
nalism, and it is remedial in bringing externalism to consciousness 
and correcting its illusions. 

Dr. H. M. Kallen’s paper, entitled ‘‘Bergson, Platonist,’’ main- 
tained that something more than mere movement is necessary to the 
Platonic idea, namely, non-being, which degrades the idea to multi- 
plicity, externalism, and geometry. In Plato’s philosophy this 
struggle with a foreign matter is characteristic of the knowing proc- 
ess. The fiute-player understands a flute best. The player’s idea of 
the flute is, consequently, not a concept or static form. It is what the 
mind knows when particulars are arrested. Here is the élan vital. 
The élan is dynamic and transcends individuals, but belongs to all. 
The function of the eye is freest in the vertebrate eye rather than in 
the pigment spot. The eye, which was originally a photograph, has 
turned into a photographie apparatus. This functional conception of 
the ‘‘idea’’ as an operation involving arrest and inhibition is as char- 
acteristic of Plato as it is of Bergson. 

Professor E. H. Hollands read a paper on the ‘‘Externality of 
Relations,’’ taking Russell’s definition of the doctrine as typical. 
(1) Relatedness does not imply any corresponding complexity in the 
relata; (2) any given entity is a constituent of many different com- 
plexes. Three proofs are offered by the neo-realists (1) that from 
asymmetrical relation, (2) that from the nature of analysis, (3) that 
from the relations of simple terms. 

As to the argument from asymmetrical relations the article by Mr. 
Schweitzer in a recent number of this JOURNAL’ was referred to in 
which it is maintained, (1) that asymmetrical relations are no more 
ultimate in mathematics than symmetrical, (2) that asymmetrical 
mathematical relations are explicable on an internal basis. The sec- 
ond argument, that from the nature of analysis, is based on the knowl- 
edge relation. If knowledge modifies its object, the object can never 


1Vol. XL., page 169. 
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be known; or again, since all thinking implies the validity of the 
analytic method, the validity of analysis can not be denied without 
self-contradiction. The first statement is gravely ambiguous. The 
one sense in which we ean all accept the statement, ‘‘knowledge modi- 


? 


fies its object,’’ is that of the truism, ‘‘all known objects are know- 
able,’’ or that of the postulate, ‘‘all reality is intelligible.’’ Nothing 
new in the postulate, certainly ; and how trivial the truism! Neverthe- 
less, if we accept either, this particular argument for the externality 
of relations, in the sense in which Mr. Russell defines it, breaks down. 
Either the truism or the postulate implies a complexity in the thing 
known corresponding to the knowledge of it. In fact, if the realists 
are to maintain the second of Mr. Russell’s principles—‘‘any given 
entity is a constituent of many different complexes’’— in regard to 
the knowing complexes, then they must give up the first—‘‘rejated- 
ness does not imply any corresponding complexity in the relata.’’ In 
reply to Spaulding’s ‘‘Defense of Analysis,’’ external relations are 
not the only alternative to exhaustively constitutive relations. Rela- 
tions sometimes constitute terms of discourse, or entities of definition ; 
they never constitute existences. Mr. Spaulding says, ‘‘the adequacy, 
the validity of analysis can be demonstrated if both the terms and 
organizing relations, to whose discovery analysis always leads, are 
considered.’’ But the trouble is that on the theory of external rela- 
tions, the relations must be, for analysis, terms of the complex. Mr. 
Russell recognizes this.2, Propositions bear to one another relations 
of contradiction, implication, and so on; they are in their turn terms 
of a higher order. But it would be obviously absurd to say that these 
relations imply no corresponding complexity in their relata, that they 
are not grounded in their terms. 

The third argument was quoted from Russell’s paper in this JOUR- 
NAL.* The first reply is, that there must be a constituent of A corre- 
sponding to the relation (or of B, as the case may be) or else a rela- 
tion of the relation to A will be necessary, and so on, ad infinitum. 
This formal rebuttal makes us aware that we need to examine the pre- 
suppositions of the argument. These underlie the theory of external 
relations when it is strictly defined and kept clear of extraneous ques- 
tions. They seem to be two; (1) there are absolutely simple terms, 
and (2) the only alternative to ultimate simplicity is infinite com- 
plexity. In the ease of existent entities the first proposition must be 
denied. As to subsistences, they are either defined or indefinable: if 
defined, they are obviously not simple; if indefinable, then they are 
constituted by their relations as stated in the fundamental axioms in 
the sciences in which they appear. The other presupposition is an 


2 Cf. ‘‘Principles of Mathematies,’’ page 140. 
3 Vol. VIII., page 159. 
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instance of neglect of the systematic background of thought; relations 
do not require to be entirely grounded in the terms; sometimes the 
complexity involved is almost wholly in the system in which the terms 
occur. If this criticism of the three proofs is correct, the first prin- 
ciple in Russell’s statement of the doctrine of externality must be 
denied, while the second one is valid, at least in many cases; for none 
of the objections to the proofs applies to it. While every related term 
has a complexity in it corresponding to its relation, it is formally pos- 
sible that the same term may be a member of an indefinite number of 
complexes; and this Professor Hollands proposed as the valid theory 
of relations. . 

Professor Moore presented the old problem of ‘‘qualities and 
relations’’ and asked, if qualities change, what changes them if not 
their relations? What is meant by terms when we assert the exter- 
nality of relations? What is the meaning of ‘‘us’’ in Mr. Russell’s 
book, where the knowledge-relation is concerned? Professor Boodin 
thought that the dynamic situation is more important than the ele- 
ments of the problem, which are usually isolated and set at variance 
with one another in such discussions as the present one. He spoke of 
neo-realism as consciously dogmatic and of its postulates as being 
consequently not very close to reality. Professor M. R. Cohen con- 
tributed to the discussion by asking whether things are external to 
one another. He thought that the realistic doctrine has been mis- 
understood. Some things make no difference to one another, and what 
the neo-realist means is just that. Certain qualities are internal and 
certain others are relations and external. In some ways the whole 
issue is the same as that between Plato and Aristotle, the issue be- 
tween a functional and a static conception of substance. Dr. Kallen 
pointed out that the usual presupposition of such discussions as the 
present is either monadism or monism, it is that all relations are 
either external or internal. He then pointed out that in causation the 
external and internal are both present as if in a crucial case, and we 
should avoid hypostatizing either. Professor H. B. Alexander spoke 
of economies of thought represented in such realities of faith as con- 
servation, the law of parsimony, the universality of relations, ete. 
These constitute the systematic background of all thought, and may 
be said to be valid in the sense of medieval realism. Professor Cohen 
then remarked that the usual assumption is that when two things ap- 
pear to be external to each other, we are simply ignorant of their con- 
nection, but the neo-realist holds that externality and ignorance have 
nothing in common. Professor Swenson remarked that the relation 
of the mind to its object should be distinguished from the relation of 
knowledge to its object. Dr. Schweitzer stated that in symbolic logic 
it seems to make no difference whether we assert externalism or inter- 
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nalism. In ordinary logic internality of relations seems to be the 
truth. The disparity between the two types of logie suggests that 
there is need of definition and differentiation. Dr. Hartman raised 
the question whether either externalism or internalism is equally true 
of physical, chemical, biological, and psychological relations, making 
the point that relations which might be said to be external to their re- 
lata in a mechanical world become internal when transferred to the 
biological and human spheres. Professor Tawney asked whether, if 
the doctrine of the externality of relations means simply the external- 
ity of things, it asserts anything more than James’s radical em- 
piricism. 

The President’s address on ‘‘ The Psychological Doctrine of Focus 
and Margin’’ will appear in the July number of the Philosophical 
Review, and no attempt will be made to review it here. It was a 
cogent appeal for a definition of the subject-matter and the aim of 
psychology in terms of behavior. From this standpoint consciousness 
means a specific type of control on the part of objects over bodily 
adaptations. The focus is the stimulus considered in relation to 
further stimuli; the margin is the stimulus as concerned in the guid- 
anee of bodily behavior. 

On Friday morning, in the law building of the university, Pro- 
fessor Warner Fite opened the day’s proceedings with a paper, ‘‘In 
Defense of Natural Rights.’’ The older theory meant non-interfer- 
ence, the appeal from external control to private judgment. At pres- 
ent the tendency is to say that the individual is a product or function 
of society, so that he has duties to it, while it has none to him. The 
truth is we are products of our conditions only so far as we do not 
know what is going on in us. All values are created by consciousness. 
If a wateh knew itself, it would have value for itself, and would have 
claims against its owner. The obligation of others to respect my 
rights is relative to my consciousness of my rights,—this, because the 
power to realize an end lies in the consciousness of it. What we are 
internally is what we produce self-consciously; all our authority as 
individuals is relative to this, and this is the new doctrine of natural 
rights. It asserts the superior rights of the more intelligent, for might 
does, in this sense, make right. The fundamental moral problem is 
that of fair competition; the moral struggle is a struggle of personal 
rights against vested privilege. 

Professor Tufts mentioned the presuppositions of the doctrine of 
natural rights, as taught by Locke, namely, (1) that God commissions 
the individual and so gives him his natural rights, and (2) that there 
is always plenty of land and other values left for everybody else. 
These have been stripped from the doctrine, and it is asserted in ab- 
stracto. Are we under obligation to build a better house for a man 
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who is not conscious of his need of it? Ought we not build the better 
house and, if necessary, force him to learn to appreciate it? Pro- 
fessor Sharp pointed out that even such natural rights as Professor 
Fite has in mind are relative to the social welfare. Thus one’s right 
to the fruits of his toil are based on his right to his own person; but a 
court compelled a woman to pay her share of the cost of a ditch, al- 
though she did not want the ditch dug and received no proportionate 
benefit from it. Locke and John Adams would have denied her obli- 
gation in this case. Professor Wright contrasted the self as particular 
with the self as universal, and pointed out that the latter demands sac- 
rifice of the. former. Professor Fite’s system has no place for sacri- 
fice, and this must be regarded as a weakness. Professor Moore said 
that Mr. Fite eliminates social meanings from the term ‘‘nature’’ and 
then brings them in again under the head of intelligence or conscious- 
ness. Surely we are about to do with the opposition of self and society 
what we have already done with the opposition of mind and body. 
The same self-consciousness that created institutions also creates 
the opposition of the self-conscious individual to them. The oppo- 
sition is therefore only a stage in a process. Professor Fite replied, 
that the individual ean be compelled to cooperate has been settled 
by the march of events. But upon what basis are we to cooperate ? 
The answer of the natural rights theory is that this basis is the 
distributive principle of individual good,—each according to his in- 
telligent share, and not each according to his ability to take and keep. 
For example, in state universities we often hear that education should 
be democratic, and this usually means that standards should be easy. 
But the truth is that in a tax-supported institution more should be 
done to keep standards up than in a privately-supported institution. 
Finally, the theory of natural rights holds that, however far ahead 
we may look, we should remember to conserve our own enjoyment as 
individuals. 

The second paper, ‘‘Jus Naturale Redivivum,’’ by M. R. Cohen, 
pointed out that the doctrine is now in process of revival among the 
jurists of many European countries. It has been argued that human 
beings never did exist in the assumed state of nature, and hence it is 
meaningless to speak of natural law; but the fact is that Hobbes, 
Rousseau, ef al., refer to something in the present. Again, the old 
argument assumed a self-sufficient individual who, with lordly 
freedom, made what contracts he pleased, while modern psychologists 
have shown that no such individual exists. However, contractualism 
is not essential to the doctrine of natural law. Again, it is said that 
since law is always the will of a sovereign, or an established rule, 
questions of natural right do not concern the jurist; natural law 
must be a matter of ethics, not a matter of law. However, judges are 
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compelled to rely upon a sense of justice, and the principles of jus- 
tice are sought by systematic scientific investigation. In constitu- 
tional law, bills of rights are made up of popular, vague, moral 
maxims. Questions of right and wrong in external and enforceable 
relations involve social ethics just as much as questions of personal 
morality do. If it is possible to speak of a law that ought to be en- 
forced and obeyed, this is certain. Professor Cohen opposed Fite’s 
doctrine of natural right, because it identifies right with might, it 
eliminates the ought from the moral imperative. Once more, it is 
said that all things are relative and nothing is eternal; but the unity 
of the race and its history is as fundamental in modern history and 
social science as it ever was. Non-Euclidean geometries and other 
modern mathematics lead us to distrust the self-evidence and cer- 
tainty of first principles and axioms. Evidence, clearness, and 
consistency are demanded. Just so, rights must be justified by 
experience or evidence, and they must be clear and coherent. For 
example, equality means indifference to differences, but modern law 
tends toward the individualization of punishments and the recogni- 
tion of actual classes. The right to life and the right to the products 
of toil conflict in the case of an invalid who produces nothing. The 
arts of civilization all involve the same difficulty, namely, the imposi- 
tion by the intelligent upon the ignorant of that which is better than 
the latter can know; and in this process neither the court, which 
represents the established order, nor philosophy, which represents 
the ideal good, can by itself alone mediate development. To that end 
the two must cooperate, and hence this conference on legal and social 
philosophy. 

Dr. Kallen held that the rule of might comes in wherever the 
will of the wise is imposed upon the unwise. Socially, all rights are 
natural, but none are inalienable. The assumption that the will to 
live is more natural than the will to die underlies punishment for 
attempted suicide, and the doctrine of natural right recognizes this. 
The seat of value is always the individual, the content of value is 
always social, and society changes to meet the need of the individual. 
Might always constitutes right, whether it be that of majorities or 
individuals. The enforcement of law is always the expression of 
something that arises and maintains itself naturally. Boodin re- 
marked that each stands at a point of intersection in a network of 
relations, while the unity and completeness of the whole demands 
many abstractions such as philosophers, lawyers, shoe-makers, ete. 
The underlying wisdom is the wisdom of the bee, the cosmic life that 
makes us feel important as individuals. Kallen replied that all re- 
form begins with the individual. Cohen said that might and right 
can not be identified because might means success. We should either 
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stop talking about might and right, or else keep the two distinct. 
Right is a matter of values to which might and success are only 
incidentally relevant. Alexander spoke to similar effect. Kallen 
asked whether individualism is the basis of harmony in the state, 
while social control is a different non-individualistic basis. Alex- 
ander replied that the individual is always a citizen, a social indi- 
vidual. Kallen remarked that in Plato’s Republic it is the social 
implications of individuality, conceived as natural, that underlie the 
state. Alexander rejoined that Dr. Kallen forgets that Plato banishes 
the poets and artists from the state. Kallen replied that they are 
outside the harmony of the state. Professor Cohen remarked that 
what is is not absolutely distinct from what ought to be; and Boodin, 
that Dr. Kallen begs the question in ignoring the fact that the indi- 
vidual is always the epitome of a vast system of social values. To 
which Kallen replied that social relations are not as internal as 
Dr. Boodin implies. 

Dean John W. Wigmore next read a paper on ‘‘Law as a Sci- 
ence.’’ He proposed the term Nomology for the science as a whole, 
and suggested four main divisions of it, which the following terms 
may perhaps sufficiently indicate. Nomology includes (1) Nomos- 
copy, = (a) Nomophysies, (b) Nomostaties, (c) Nomogeneties; (2) 
Nomosophy,= (a) Nomocritics, (b) Nomotheties, (c) Nomopolities ; 
(3) Nomodidacties; (4) Nomopractics,—= (a) Nomopoeties, (b) 
Nomodieastics, (¢) Nomodrastics. Nomoscopy is the description, 
history, and explanation of law; Nomosophy, the science of law as it 
ought to be, the attempt to harmonize one legal notion with another 
by subsuming both under a third. This is simply logical analysis, 
but the application of ethical principles gives Nomothetics. Nomo- 
critics and Nomotheties are not separated by any plain line, any 
more than logic and ethics are. Nomopractics means the science of 
law as enforced or enforceable and comprehends methods of making 
law (nomopoeties), the methods by which judges apply law (nomo- 
dicastics), and the methods of pushing the law home by its applica- 
tion to the people (nomodrasties). Dean Wigmore spoke of the fact 
that all principles of law, and of the science of law, now seem to be 
undergoing criticism. Within the last five years, the fellow-servant 
principle has come to be questioned. Everything is liable to be 
questioned and required to give a reason for itself. Hence the real 
help the philosophers may render the lawyers in the development of 
a genuine science of law. 

Professor Sharp remarked that branches 2 (a) and 2 (b) above 
are really the same and deal with the end of law and its administra- 
tion, while 2 (c) is concerned with the means of achieving that end. 

At the opening of the Friday afternoon session, Professor Albert 
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Kocourek read on ‘‘The Formal Relation of Rule and Discretion’’ 
and maintained that discretion is a permanent characteristic of the 
law and a lever of lezal evolution. It may be said to add to, modify, 
and even substitute for the law. The courts are thought to apply 
the law, but specific and direct applications are rare. Even where 
they occur, controversy and difference of opinion are not eliminated. 
In the legal syllogism, the law gives only the major premise, while 
the minor has to be discovered in the great laboratory of litigation. 
English and American law is inductive, while continental or Roman 
law is deductive. The English judge has poorer tools to work with, 
but greater skill, than the continental judge. Our system tends to 
a great variety of rules. Sociological jurisprudence would override 
all rules and abandon concepts. Relative, changing, and living 
realities are the subject-matter of juristic science. Its method is 
the method of purpose and teleology. It must consider, not only the 
quantity and quality, but also the modality of juristie facts. 
Professor Meacham spoke against the idea of government by dis- 
eretion. ‘‘The rules we make in our sober hours to restrain our 
passionate moments are absolutely necessary.’’ Dean Wigmore spoke 
of the need of a definition of discretion. It does not consist in the 
fact that decisions are final. It must mean, in case there were but 
one judge, that his decision is personal. It always means that the 
precise case is subsequent to the making of the rule of law by the 
legislature. The judge has power to introduce variations into the 
law, so that two judges may decide differently on the same state of 
facts. Any system based solely on rule will soon clog up: so will a 
discretionary system: the pendulum of history swings from one to 
the other, and the truth seems to lie in the transitions. Professor 
Freund spoke of the so-called English Richterkoenigstum, maintain- 
ing that there is greater freedom in German courts than either here 
or in England. Professor Cohen added that this is a Continental 
trait, and yet the English judge occupies the more regal position. 
Our common law is made by the courts, while in Europe the 
common law is the expression of legislative judgment. As a 
matter of fact there is discretion: no formula can estop progress. 
The sociological school simply insists on the wisdom of deciding cases 
on the basis of social science rather than on the basis of a priori rules 
or fictions. The reason for creating commissions to administer law 
in place of the courts is simply the fact that a commission can check 
up its results, whereas courts can not. Our constitutional law is a 
system of diseretions. Discretion is the growing point of rule. The 
real question is whether we shall treat rules of law as fixed and 
changeless or as hypotheses like those of science. Dean James P. 
Hall pointed out that in some injunctions there is no question of 
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discretion, the only questions relate to facts. In other cases rules 
of law sometimes conflict. ‘‘ Discretion is the growing point of rule,”’ 
as Mr. Cohen said. Commissions exercise delegated legislative power 
rather than discretion. They are supposed to use scientific methods 
to a greater extent than courts do. Professor Freund added that 
judicial discretion rests on hearing the law and reasoning, whereas 
executive discretion does not. 

David F. Swenson next read a paper on ‘‘The Epistemological 
Basis of General Rules,’’ pointing out that there must be an objec- 
tive and self-identical body of juristic relations. Plato’s eternal and 
unchanging ideas are here reasserted. Meanings remain even when 
they change, and they admit of comparison. Logic discriminates 
alternative meanings and banishes lack of clearness. Custom, asso- 
ciation, and the natural history of meanings can not be substituted 
for clearness and distinctness. Individual psychology alone does not 
account for perfect meanings. When the contents of juristic knowl- 
edge appear, they are objective and independent. But what are the 
actual conditions under which rules are to be applied? Can their 
application be said to describe a syllogism? Professor Swenson 
answers, No. No fact of juristie significance comes so labeled as to 
make its subsumption a mechanical process. That involves creative 
imagination based on a knowledge of the code and an understanding 
of the facts of the case. Only the trivial elements of the process are 
controlled by the abstract laws of logic. The judge’s social philos- 
ophy, ethics, and knowledge of human nature enter into the process, 
as also do his human sympathies. Two reasons are offered for the 
statement that the application of law is an act of creative imagina- 
tion. First, no completely elaborated code is possible. Any actual 
system of rules is full of gaps and inadequate adjustments. Secondly, 
it is never possible completely to express our intentions in rules of 
law. Hence rules of interpretation are necessary, and just rules of 
interpretation do not make the law, any more than gravitation makes 
the stone break the window. The limitations of human reason make 
these rules of interpretation necessary. Deciding cases on their 
merits is a confession of difficulty in subsuming the case under the 
proper rule. 

F. C. Sharp then read on ‘‘The Moral Criterion in Some Recent 
Supreme Court Decisions,’’ maintaining that a utilitarian theory of 
imperatives underlies court decisions to-day, and also the decisions 
of the plain man on moral and legal issues. Certain problems are 
dealt with by both law and ethics. We prefer the nearer good, that 
is to say, the good of those who are nearer to us in blood, race, occu- 
pation, ete. Again we follow the maxim, So use your own as not to 
injure others, but sacrifice for others is not obligatory. Again, we are 
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influenced by meritorious qualities in the persons concerned, very 
much as the boy who thinks it mean to hit a dog, but hits a cat every 
time. Again, we choose the greater good. This is not hedonism, but 
utilitarianism, the pursuit of usefulness or the good. The police 
power of the state includes all those unclassified residuary powers 
reserved to the government by the constitution. It is the power of 
the state to conserve the good of the state. In application this means 
that you must actively cooperate with others for the good of all even 
when you have no assurance of recompense. Underlying this is the 
principle of the nearer good. The courts have nothing to do with the 
principle of equality. Laws may operate differently on different 
classes provided the classification rests on a reasonable basis. No 
factitious equality wrought out by ignoring real differences is re- 
spected. Progress consists in eliminating certain classes of errors. 
What is right for one is right for others, but many judgments violate 
this rule. Agan, the law aims at becoming a consistent system. 
Inconsistencies are eliminated, and these are of all degrees of subtlety. 
The final principle, the goal of both law and morality, is the good; 
and the question, What are the moral rights of the case, is as funda- 
mental for law as for ethies. 

Professor Howard Smith, of the University of Wisconsin, main- 
tained, on the contrary, that law has nothing to do with questions of 
morality. 

The last paper of the afternoon was on ‘‘The Nature of Social 
Rules’’ by Professor Albion W. Small. Sociology holds that we 
have passed the boundary between an earlier and a later period in 
the evolution of rules, the periods of custom and reflection. The 
two great questions of sociology are, Of what sort have rules been, 
and, Of what sort are they to be in the future? Customary rules 
were the will of the stronger exercised over the weaker. But rules 
were tempered by consideration of difficulty in enforeing them. The 
balance of power between many conflicting interests determined the 
rules of this era of evolution. To-day a new force is at work, a con- 
ception of the human lot which is likely to work a Copernican revolu- 
tion in social controls. The human lot is a coneurrence of reciprocal 
interests, recognized as a categorical imperative of objectivity. Rules 
are formulations of the indicated function of each interest in the 
economy of the whole or human lot. <A social consciousness that 
judges each interest in reference to the rest is in process of develop- 
ment. An impartial spectator is an impossibility. The method is 
to take the judgments of experts and test them by appeal to fact, 
that is to say, by appeal to the part that the interest concerned plays 
in promoting the whole social process, whatever the latter may turn 
out to be. ‘‘ There are no rights except rights of way in performing 
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social functions.’’ The evolving ideal is that of a community of 
reciprocating functions. 

Thursday evening the association dined at the Quadrangle Club, 
decided such matters of business as usually come up at business 
meetings, attended upon the delivery of the presidential address by 
Professor Bode, in the Harper Library Building, and enjoyed a 
smoker at the Quadrangle Club. The officers elected for the coming 
year are as follows: President, James H. Tufts; Vice-President, G. 
T. W. Patrick; Secretary-Treasurer, H. W. Wright; Executive Com- 
mittee, A. K. Rogers, G. A. Tawney, H. C. Longwell, E. S. Ames. 
The following were elected to membership, Ray Sigsbee, E. Jordan, 
H. G. Townsend, M. C. Otto, H. M. Sheffer, Queen Lois Shepherd, 
C. H. Judd. It was decided to meet next December in conjunction 
with the American Philosophical Association at the University of 
Chicago. The treasurer reported a balance of $115.19. 


G. A. TAWNEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 





MONTAGUE’S CLASSIFICATION OF VALUES 


HE most recent classification of values is that which was pre- 

sented by Professor Montague at the New Haven meeting of 

the American Philosophical Association, in elaboration of an earlier 

one. The earlier treatment claimed to represent a pragmatic view 

of values, the later one a neo-realistic view, but the ontological 

implications are not very clear in either case. Fortunately, this does 
not affect the worth of the result. 

In my former article? I reviewed Dr, Montague’s first classification 
and with modifications adopted it in my own discussion of the factual 
values. Dr. Montague asserts, in brief, that adjustment of the judg- 
ments of the individual to the facts of his environment yields ‘‘the 
cognitive value of truth’’ (a realistic, perhaps, but hardly a prag- 
matic, view of truth) ; adjustment of the facts of the environment to 
the desires of the individual, ‘‘the conative value of good;’’ and ‘‘the 
spontaneous and unenforeed adaptation of individual needs and en- 
vironing facts to one another,’’ ‘‘the affective value of beauty.’’ So 
far as goodness and beauty are concerned, at least, this classification 
is open to serious objections. The goodness which merely fulfils the 
desires of the individual is hardly more than economic, certainly not 
moral, goodness; and the value yielded by spontaneous mutual ad- 
justment between organism and environment is hardly more than the 


1See this JOURNAL, Vol. VI., page 233. 
2This JOURNAL, Vol. VII., pages 281-291. 
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psychological feeling of agreeableness. Accordingly, in my own 
treatment, though accepting Montague’s principle of classification, I 
have named the resultant values truth, utility, and agreeableness, 
respectively. 

In his recent return to the subject of value, Dr. Montague has 
partially corrected these defects by cross-dividing the three groups of 
cognitive, affective, and conative values into two sub-classes—empir- 
ical and rational types of value—corresponding in many respects to 
my own factual-ideal division. The true, the beautiful, and the good 
are now termed rational values, and parallel to them we have as 
empirical values the apparent or sensible, the pleasant or hedonic, 
and the desirable or egoistic. To make clearer the comparison be- 
tween Dr. Montague’s classification and my own I have drawn up 
the following table: 








MONTAGUE. Moore. 

Empirical Values. Factual Values. 

Cognitive—Sensible—A pparent. Logical—True. 

A ffective—Hedonic—Pleasant. Affective—Pleasant. 

Conative—Egoistic—Desirable. Economic—Useful. 
Rational Values. Ideal Values. 

Cognitive—Logical—True. Religious—True. 

A ffective—Esthetic—Beautiful. Esthetic—Beautiful. 

Conative—Ethical—Good. Ethical—Good. 


The most conspicuous difference between the two lists, and the 
only point for which I can claim originality, is that as I look at it 
the ‘‘truth’’ which it is customary to group with beauty and good- 
ness is religious rather than logical truth, the latter being a quite 
different kind of value and better grouped with utility and agreeable- 
ness. This point I have already brought out elsewhere’ in an article 
which insists on the alignment of ethics and esthetics with philosophy 
of religion, rather than with logic, as is usually done. Logical or 
scientific truth is that derived by reasoning, and involves a ‘‘dual- 
istic’’ attitude of the mind toward its object, the latter being regarded 
as possessing a reality more or less independent of the former, and 
offering itself to scientific analysis and explanation: religious truth, 
on the contrary, is that which the religious man claims to reach 
immediately, by insight rather than inference, and involves a 
‘‘monistie’’ attitude of absorption of the mind in its object similar to 
that characteristic of the esthetic experience, and of the most intimate 
experiences of the social life. Logical truth, then, 7s a purely cogni- 
tive value, as pleasure is purely affective and utility conative, and all 


3 Western Reserve Bulletin, Vol. XII., No. 3, May, 1909. 
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alike have to do entirely with the facts of every-day life: religion, 
art, and morality, on the other hand, whatever the special psycho- 
logical emphasis of each may be, appeal to all sides of man’s nature, 
and claim to bring man into relations with an ideal world which quite 
transcends that of the merely actual. 

I should prefer, therefore, not to use the traditional grouping of 
mental processes as a basis for the classification of the ideal values. 
The ‘‘sensible’’ or ‘‘apparent,’’ furthermore, so far as it is distin- 
guishable from the logically ‘‘true,’’ would seem to me to be lacking 
in value by virtue of this very fact. 

In addition to this classification of the values themselves, both Dr. 
Montague and I give some consideration to the psychological process 
of evaluation. Dr. Montague defines value as that which satisfies an 
interest, and attempts to determine the various forms of interest and 
of satisfaction associated with the different types. Similarly, in my 
former article, I made the statement that ‘‘evaluation of facts in- 
volves interest as its general psychological condition, interest being 
definable as a feeling of the importance of the object for the indi- 
vidual; and the satisfaction of this interest yields pleasure as its 
psychological result.’’ But in the evaluation of ideals pleasure be- 
comes transformed into happiness, and love takes the place of mere 
interest. Pleasure I described as ‘‘an inner harmony .. . produced 
by some adaptation between the individual and his environment’’: 
happiness as ‘‘an inner harmony . . . produced by an outer one—by 
some harmony in the environment, and between the environment and 
the individual.’’ So if interest is a feeling of adaptation between the 
organism and some environing fact, love is ‘‘a feeling of harmony 
between the contemplating subject and any ideal object.’’ Whereas 
Dr. Montague, then, adopts ‘‘interest’’ as the generic term for the 
psychological condition of evaluation in every field, I prefer to 
restrict it to evaluation in the factual realm, using the stronger term 
‘*love’’ in connection with the evaluation of ideals. The reason for 
this may be gathered from the definitions which I have formulated of 
the two classes of values concerned, and of the terms ‘‘interest’’ and 
“*love.”’ 

I shall not here offer any lengthy criticism of Dr. Montague’s sub- 
division of interest and satisfaction—the former into curiosity as the 
condition of cognitive evaluation, liking of affective, and desire of 
conative evaluation; and the latter into belief, enjoyment, and ap- 
proval, correspondingly. In niy own paper I did not attempt any 
subdivision: pleasure and happiness are not there defined as varieties 
of satisfaction, but as the psychological results of satisfaction. In- 
terest may be said quite properly, I think, to express itself in the 
three ways Dr. Montague names, and with one exception the same 
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thing may be said of the satisfaction of interest. With regard to the 
latter, however, the term ‘‘approval’’ seems to be out of place. We 
‘‘approve’’ that which is good in the moral sphere, but the satis- 
faction of desire consists rather in the use of the desirable object, 
just as the satisfaction of curiosity consists in belief in what is true, 
and the satisfaction of liking in the enjoyment of what is pleasant. 

No part of Dr. Montague’s paper is concerned with evaluation in 
the ideal realm, nor shall I attempt an analysis myself any further 
than has already been done in my former article. I am here not so 
much interested, indeed, either in the criticism of Dr. Montague’s 
presentation, or even in the presentation of a constructive scheme 
myself, as in pointing out the specific agreements and differences 
between us. 


JARED S. Moore. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


CONCEPTS AND EXISTENCE 


HE interesting discussion between Professor Bush and Professor 
Pitkin that has been carried on in this JOURNAL! seems to suffer 
from an overlooked ambiguity in the fundamental idea in question— 
that of the straight line. The term straight line is actually used in 
three meanings which might be described as physical, mechanical, 
and geometrical, and the problem of the relation of concept and ex- 
istence might be stated with respect to any or all of these meanings. 
There is also the further problem of the identity of the three things 
conceived by virtue of which they are all straight lines. Professor 
Pitkin is primarily interested in the physical line and its concept, 
which he identifies with the geometrical line; Professor Bush (p. 690) 
uses the mechanical conception, the railway curve as the plan of an 
engineer, but has shifted from the geometrical conception by which 
‘‘the line is the definition’’ (p. 688). Undoubtedly these three con- 
ceptions and the entities relative to them have been differentiated 
“after many years of highly expert use’’ (p. 690) of concepts and 
things and are really different, although they have a fundamental 
identity. It is important, then, that they be kept apart. 
Professor Hilbert begins his ‘‘Grundlagen der Geometrie’’ with 
an assumption of three different systems of things (Dinge) (p. 5). 
It makes no difference what the things are provided they conform to 
1(1) ‘‘The Empirical Status of Geometrical Entities,’? W. B. Pitkin, this 
JOURNAL, Vol. X., pages 393-402; (2) ‘‘Concepts and Existence,’’ W. T. Bush, 


Vol. X., pages 686-690; (3) ‘‘Concepts and Existence,’’ W. B. Pitkin, Vol. XI., 
pages 131-133. 
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certain postulated demands. The line is simply a particular class of 
things in the first system. The postulates defining it do not even de- 
mand conerete relations between them, but only types of relation, 
asymmetrical and transitive, conforming to certain ordinal require- 
ments. They could just as well be exemplified by a collection of 
debtors and creditors properly restricted as to financial arrangements, 
or by a collection of numbers, as by points. Their straightness, even, 
is merely a requirement as to relations within the systems. The line 
that is straight in an Euclidean system is a curve in such a system 
as Riemann’s, and vice versa. The limitation to relational types, how- 
ever, is important, for thereby the applicability of the system is ex- 
tended to arithmetie and other branches of mathematics wherein the 
types are exemplified and which consequently stand to it as objects 
through which its results may be tested and their consistency estab- 
lished.2. Here is one instance of a line coneept and an object con- 
ceived, 

The great peculiarity of mathematies, not of geometry alone, is 
that it has no further use for entities of any sort than as terms to 
connect by types of relations. Its objects are merely foeal points in a 
system of relational types and are irrelevant to mathematies in so far 
as they are thought of as anything more than occupying a place in 
such a system. In the physical universe things determine, if they do 
not constitute, their relations; in pure mathematics, on the other 
hand, entities are constituted by their relations, in so far as they 
enter its domain. It is this fact that justifies Professor Bush in 
asserting (p. 688) that ‘‘the line is the definition,’’ and Professor 
Pitkin’s eriticism (p. 188) ‘Show ean the definition be identical with 
that which it is to bring into existence?’’ is only justified by playing 
back from the geometrical line to the mechanical or physical line. 

The peeuliar value of mathematies lies in the faet that the asym- 
metrical and transitive relational types and ordinal properties studied 
by it are so profusely illustrated in the physieal universe, and on this 
account it has been developed. The mechanical and the physical line 
retain these geometrical characteristics and hence arises their dia- 
grammatie and practical utility. They are the geometrical line, but 
they are each also something more. It is not quite true that ‘‘the 
definition, in so far as it is a pragmatie entity, is related to the straight 
line precisely as the recipe of a cake is related to the eake’’ (p. 133) 
af the definition is geometrical, and the line understood in the me- 
ehanieal or physical sense, for the cake recipe prescribes not only the 
proportions, but also the ingredients themselves, whereas the geom- 
eter’s definition only lays down the relations of the ingredients. The 
engineer’s plan, however, is a true recipe for the railway, for in it are 

2Cf. Hilbert, loc. cit., Kap. IT. 
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specified both the ingredients and their relations, but the geometer’s 
definition is hardly a true recipe for a geometrically linear entity. 

Why Professor Pitkin feels that from the fact that the cake is 
not the recipe, it must follow ‘‘that the relation between formula and 
thing to be made has nothing to do with the relation between uni- 
versal and particular’’ (p. 133) I do not quite understand. The 
universal, if it has any meaning at all, is surely primarily an instru- 
ment for handling a situation. The most refined form of mathe 
matics is nothing but the result of isolating significant aspects of 
things because of the fruitfulness of those aspects in handling some 
class of facts, and this selection is from what is given for the sake of 
what can be done with it. Professor Pitkin’s realism should have 
taught him that the recipe is the cake, only the cake is much more 
than the recipe, just as the geometrical line is the experienced line, 
only the experienced line is much more that the geometrical line. The 
latter fact he fully recognizes in eriticizing Pearson. Recipe, 
formula, and universal express limitations under which a thing exists 
and the distinction, if it is to be made at all, must be based merely on 
the degree of adequacy with which those limitations are formulated, 
but not even the most careful recipe approaches the complexity of 
concrete actuality, as every amateur cook ean testify. 


Harotp CHAPMAN BROWN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


La Psychologie Objective. W. Becuterew. (Translated from the Russian 

by N. Kostyterr.) Paris: Alean. 1913. Pp. 478. 

The growing tendency to explain mental life in motor, rather than in 
sensory, terms is fully embodied in the present work. The definition of 
psychology as “a description and explanation of states of consciousness ” 
is rejected at the outset. Instead of studying sensations, images, or ideas 
Professor Bechterew would have us study processes of stimulation and 
response, neural traces and the association of these traces with new ex- 
perience, and the determination of the nature of reactions in consequence 
of the attendant circumstances. Instead of states of consciousness the 
term “neuro-psychie process” is suggested in the hope of doing away 
with the contrast between the physical and the psychical. Every neuro- 
psychic act is reduced to the scheme of the reflex. Under the name “ re- 
flexology ” objective psychology is said to be a branch of biology. 
Wherever a reaction is modified by individual experience, we have a 
psycho-reflex or a neuro-psychic phenomenon in the proper sense of the 
term. From the above it is clear that although Professor Bechterew re- 
gards himself as a behaviorist, he would not limit himself to the study of 
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organic behavior. Moreover, “the schema of the neuro-psychic process 
does not exclude a certain parallelism of objective study and introspec- 
tion.” He has already discovered an agreement between introspection 
and external observation as to the threshold of certain reflexes and the 
threshold of the corresponding perception. But this is a problem, he 
adds, that belongs to the future. 

The physiological explanation of reflexes and of cerebral traces is in 
general accord with that set forth in McDougall’s primer and similar 
works. Professor Bechterew is evidently unfamiliar with the more de- 
tailed study of reflex mechanisms by Professor Sherrington. That ab- 
straction called the simple reflex is discussed as the fundamental reality, 
and all the later chapters are built upon this concept. Automatisms are 
classified as simple reflexes, instinct as an extension of simple reflexes, 
and all the higher mental processes as combinations of simple reflexes 
modified by cerebral traces. Attention is studied under the name of the 
reflexes of nervous concentration; discrimination and volition, under the 
name of the personal reflexes or the reflexes of the personality. Only in 
the case of these last reflexes is the nervous system supposed to function 
as a whole. 

The explanation of the concept “ personality ” is limited in this book 
to a few sentences. In an earlier monograph on the personality, to which 
he refers us, Professor Bechterew attacks the view of the self as set forth 
in James and suggests instead a description of the personality similar to 
that given by Kraepelin. In that monograph Bechterew writes: “ Accord- 
ing to my view the personality embraces besides the principle of uniform- 
ity a directing principle which guides a man’s thinking, acting, or re- 
fraining from action, and also determines the relation of the individual 
to his fellow men.” The importance of this concept both for psychology 
and sociology is emphasized in this monograph. In the present work the 
treatment of this concept is restricted to the following points. In infancy 
organic impressions determine the child’s relations with external impres- 
sions. These organic impressions are the basis of individual differentia- 
tion, a differentiation which reaches its culminating point in man under 
the name of personality. Discrimination and volition are reflexes of the 
personality. “The self of the individual has no anatomic substratum and 
appears only as a totality of reflexes, the paths of which are traced in the 
nervous system of the brain.” According to this definition with which 
the present work closes, the personality is not the social self of his earlier 
monograph nor the psycho-physical organism as in current biological 
usage, but seems to be identified with what Professor Loeb calls “ the as- 
sociative memory.” In a chapter on symbolic reflexes Professor Bechterew 
shows that he has clearly in mind a distinction, the absence of which 
sometimes befogs discussion—namely, between the concepts personality 
and the consciousness of personality. Consciousness of personality he 
regards as identical with the general estimation of neuro-psychic phenom- 


ena. This process of estimation he treats wholly subjectively (pp. 
414-415). 
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From a survey of the book, as a whole, it would appear that Professor 
Bechterew had set himself the task of writing a new system of psychology 
in which the biogenetic development of the individual would be studied 
by the expressive method. But in reality the work embodies under new 
titles the systems of classification and modes of procedure which many 
dynamic psychologists are finding inadequate. Psychiatrists, teachers, 
and other students of the individual are calling for a system of psychol- 
ogy that will throw new light on the underlying complexes in personal- 
ity, of the normal as well as of the abnormal individual. The present 
work reveals no acquaintance with the recent studies of individual types 
and the studies of volitional attitudes, both of which are pointing in the 
desired direction. The book, however, presents in an attractive style many 
of the recent ideas that are worked out in greater detail in the writings 
of Professors Baldwin, Woodworth, and others. Many of the fundamental 
ideas of the book, such as the conception of an objective psychology, can 
be traced back to Herbert Spencer, but in urging us to study the behavior 
of personality as a whole, Professor Bechterew is encouraging a forward 
movement in psychology. This movement is paralleling the evolution of 
biological study which began with the study of isolated elements, but to-day 
emphasizes the study of the whole personality—that is, the psycho-physical 
individual. The detailed accounts of experiments conducted in the St. 
Petersburg laboratory under the author’s supervision constitute an in- 
teresting feature of the book. 


NorBert JOHN MELVILLE. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


The Principle of Relativity in the Light of the Philosophy of Science. 
Paut Carus. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 1913. Pp. 105. 
This venture of a broad scholar into a field for the detail of which he 

has only a general interest is perhaps no less pretentious than the aug- 

mented title of his discourse. Certainly the light of the philosophy of 
science is rather feeble if it can shed no better illumination on this 
important problem of physical science, some phases of which must be still 
obscured in Dr. Carus’s mind, for we read: “ We will here at once and 
dogmatically state that the relativity physicists are perfectly right; what 
they claim is really and truly a matter of course, and if they only would 
present their proposition without dressing up their theory in paradoxical 
statements, nobody would in the least hesitate to accept the new view” 

(p. 3). 

However, we also find: “ The new conception, sailing under the flag 
of the principle of relativity which has been so noisily advanced to replace 
the old notions, does not prove quite satisfactory and presents too many 
difficulties to be acceptable to the average mind. ... The names of 
Einstein, Lorentz, Minkowski, are the stars of first magnitude among the 
founders of the new world-conception. Their arguments, mathematically 
excogitated and worked out with subtle exactness, seem to carry every- 
thing before them, and we are not prepared to say that their contentions 
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are wrong. Their propositions decidedly contain truths of great impor- 
tance, referring mainly to calculations of minute precision in complicated 
phenomena. Yet common sense rebels against them and would not be 
convinced. Prima facie the new doctrine seems ingeniosius quam verius; 
it is ingeniously contrived, but there is a hitch in it” (p. 77). 

To the physicist there is a hitch in the author’s @ priori reasoning 
which accepts the principle of relativity as offering nothing new in science 
except paradoxes, and would solve those paradoxes by means of the “ phi- 
losophy of science ” rather than by a clearer understanding of the subject. 

The founders of relativity, the cogency of whose arguments Dr. Carus 
admits, claim nothing new for that part of the theory which is based on 
the first postulate, the relativity of classical mechanics. A better under- 
standing of the second postulate—which Dr. Carus admits presents great 
difficulties, yet which he is inclined to pass over lightly as belonging to 
the field of physics and not philosophy—would clear away the mystifying 
shadows which give rise to as many paradoxical statements in Dr. Carus’s 
own article as he finds in the contentions of the relativists. 

The second postulate, that the velocity of light is constant in a field 
where the gravitational potential is constant, is the basis of Einstein’s 
definition of simultaneity; and it is upon the two postulates of the theory 
that the so-called variations in time and space lengths, mass, etc., as 
viewed by an observer from varying viewpoints, are based. These varia- 
tions can be measured or at least illustrated by models in the laboratory, 
and to the reviewer offer nothing for common sense to rebel against. 
Dr. Carus’s difficulties seem to be due to the fact that he does not appre- 
ciate the difference between a Galilean and a Lorentz transformation, 
much less realize the necessity that forces the latter upon us. 

As “the details of the physical problems and their solution have only 
a slight interest for philosophy ” (p. 82) Dr. Carus willingly leaves them 
to the physicist and formulates for himself a philosophy of science which 
“is simpler than the world-conception of the relativity physicists, ... 
rests on a more solid foundation and is absolutely free from paradoxes ” 
(p. 61), a philosophy which, if properly understood, would have enabled 
leaders of thought not only in relatavism, but also in pragmatism, Berg- 
sonianism, and other modern tendencies to avoid at least some of their 
aberrations (p. 84). 

This philosophy is not overaccurate in the use of scientific terms; for 
instance, the terms activity (power), energy, and force seem synonymous 
in the author’s thinking. But the booklet is readable and will doubtless 
be very useful in opening up the subject of relativity to a larger circle 
of readers. Before considering it seriously one should master Einstein’s 
first paper? which, by the way, is too historic to have been omitted without 
reference. 

The reprinting of Bradley’s original memoir as an appendix is as 
appropriate as it is thoughtful, especially in view of the fact that a number 

1R. A. Wetzel, Science, 38: 466 (1913). 

2 Annalen der Physik, 17: 905 (1905). 
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of text-book writers have followed the example of Schuster’s “ Optics” 
and refrain from mentioning such a misfit as the aberration of light. 

Tt is not surprising that a philosopher should experience difficulties in 
grasping the ideas of thinkers in another field; the difficulties of the 
theory of relativity are not insurmountable, however, as Dr. Carus and 
his readers will find if they give the subject further attention. 


Rermuarp A. WETZEL. 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Outline of a Study of the Self. Ropert M. Yerkes and Dante W. LaRue. 
Harvard University Press: 1913. 


The authors of this Outline Study have found that a study of ancestry, 
development, and present constitution is an extremely profitable task for 
most students, and they present this guide as an aid to systematic and 
thorough study of this kind. The purpose of such study is threefold: 
(1) To help the student understand himself or herself; (2) To help the 
student understand and sympathize with others; (3) To arouse interest 
in the study of heredity, environmental influence, eugenics, and euthenies. 
Many of the questions propounded, it is stated, can not be answered fully, 
but are given by way of suggestion. 

The book is put together on the loose-leaf system, with blank pages for 
records and replies. Under the heading “ Ancestral History of the Self” 
are given the “ Record of Family Traits” of the Eugenics Record Office, 
and many supplementary questions concerning physical, mental, moral, 
and social traits of near relatives, with suggestions as to their classifica- 
tion and evaluation. Under “ Development or Growth of the Self” and 
“The Self of To-day” the periods prenatal, infancy, childhood, adoles- 
cence, and the present time are each provided with questions concerning 
characteristics, influences, growth, temperament and inclination, habits, 
capacities, and social relations. Under “ The Significance of the Charac- 
teristics of the Self” are given questions concerning vocational demands, 
equipment, and ambitions; marital propensities and fitness; responsibil- 
ities and preparation for parenthood; and the “ Index to the Germ Plasm ” 
of the Eugenics Record Office. <A final section invites reflection on “ The 
Duties of the Self as a Member of Social Groups” in the light of physical 
and mental constitution, moral and religious tendencies, vocational abil- 
ities, and marital and parental relations and duties. 

This attempt to present a suggestive outline for intensive study of the 
individual should be recognized as both commendable and timely. That 
it is but a step in the right direction its authors will no doubt cheerfully 
agree. The Outline raises many questions which neither “the self” nor 
anybody else can answer,—as “ Has heredity anything to do with your 
vocational leaning?” “ Are you an improvement on the family type?” 
“ What is your chief desire in life?” “Should you marry a ‘similar’ or 
a ‘dissimilar’ individual?” “ Do you inspire confidence?” “ Make clear 
your philosophy of life,” ete. Observant students can hardly fail to note 
the suggestive humor of such memoranda as “ Habits of Father (alcohol, 
tobacco, coffee, drugs). Habits of Mother (work, rest, recreation).” It 
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should be said, however, that these questions are not at all representative 
of the Outline as a whole. 

If the student takes the matter seriously he will probably conclude that 
the answers to most of the questions are immaterial, since nobody can 
show that one state of affairs is either more or less desirable than another. 
As to the actual profit derived by the student from the very laborious task 
of completing the Outline, the reviewer can not express himself until he 
has had more experience with the Outline. He is temperamentally inclined 
to believe that such a student will hardly be happier or more successful 
than the one who forgets his grandparents and uncles and forges ahead as 
opportunities present themselves. It would be indeed unfortunate if the 
painstaking student should be led to believe that, having delivered opin- 
ions on these various questions, he has really and thereby acquired any 
new information about himself, or should be frightened by the formidable 
aspects of the Family Tree, the Index to the Germ Plasm, or the para- 
graphs on prenatal influences. Additional good might be achieved if the 
student were requested to record his observations of others on the basis 
of the Outline. Indeed it is quite probable that a careful study of some 
other individual would be even more profitable than the analysis of the self. 

Tt is to be hoped that the time will soon come when the student can be 
provided with norms, correlations, and other facts and generalizations 
which may enable him really to interpret his autobiographical details. 
Meanwhile Yerkes and LaRue have done us genuine preliminary service 
in formulating this Outline. It should result in giving greater definite- 
ness and direction to the development of individual psychology and the 
analysis of personality,—the study of the active self,—which is, after all, 
the only real psychology. 


H. L. Ho.imcworrn. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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A review of the “new conceptions which have been formed in contempo- 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Ar the meeting of the Aristotelian Society on May 15, Miss F. Rosa- 
mond Shield read a paper on “ The Notion of a Common Good.” That the 
good is common is an analytie proposition accepted by those who hold 
that there are fundamental ethical concepts of an irreducible nature; the 
objectivity of the good involves this common character and transcendence 
of private opinion. Two reasons why this truism sometimes fails to find 
acceptance are: (1) Belief that the good of different individuals is con- 
flicting; (2) Confusion of two distinct positions: (a) the good is common; 
(b) whatever is, is right. The source of the first error seems to lie in con- 
fusion between “ good” and “ interest ” on the part of the individual, and 
in unwillingness to admit that anything may be good which offers little or 
no hedonistic advantage. Again, conflict of claims between individual and 
society does not necessarily destroy the validity of common good; neither 
claim may be fully justified. Nor is it affected by the fact that all good 
has to be realized under conditions which impose limitations, as well as 
afford opportunities. The principle of the common good is not necessarily 
equivalent to optimism, nor to belief in the value of any particular status 
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quo; its chief use is as a criterion; if any apparent good can not show itself 
to be common, its value must be challenged. Nor does it lead to the 
Tolstoyan extreme of non-resistance and passivity; content of the good 
varies with circumstances. According to one view the common good is the 
goal, rather than the presupposition of ethical endeavor, with consequent 
denial of its a priori character; but what is, from a chronological stand- 
point, conceived as goal, may be, logically, a necessary implication through- 
out. The common good is based not simply on the fact of the essential 
sociality of men, but on the gradual incorporation of facts by reflection 
into an ideal. The common good demands impartial acceptance of 
vicariousness. Dr. Dawes Hicks, in opening the discussion, remarked that 
we were dealing with a problem as old as Plato, and as much alive to-day 
as in his time: the issue as to whether what we call “the good” is some- 
thing objective, something actual to be apprehended, and to influence the 
individual consciousness, or whether it is subjective in the sense that it 
arises in individual consciousnes itself. The term “common” seems to 
introduce a difficulty, for though it may be easy to contrast the conception 
of general good with individual interest, when we come to apply it to 
communities themselves, it becomes impossible, if not meaningless. If the 
statement of T. H. Green, “ God is all that the human spirit can ever hope 
to become,” is the meaning of the term “ good,” it makes the notion of the 
development of humanity unreal, for all that is aimed at exists already. 
Dr. Perey Nunn defended the notion of a purely objective good in the 
realist sense given to it in the works of Mr. Russell and Mr. Moore. The 
term “common ” added to “ good” appears difficult to reconcile with this 
notion. If we recognize the relationship of anybody to a good, it is difficult 
to hold the doctrine of its independent objectivity. Dr. Wildon Carr con- 
tended that the difficulty arose from the implication that what was good 
when viewed as an individual whole must retain its character in all the 
parts into which it could be broken up in analysis. The good might be 
such that to divide it is to destroy it, and in this sense there was philo- 
sophical truth in the saying “ There is none good save God.” Mr. Delisle 
Burns called attention to the metaphysical as distinct from the ethical 
aspect of the question. What is the essential oneness to which you are 
pointing by the term “common”? If this oneness is between two persons, 
their continued individuality destroys the definition. The essential one- 
ness is not between myself and the good, but between my neighbor and 
myself, and if the plurality is gone, there is no meaning left for the 
term “ common.”—Athenaeum. 


Proressor E. C. Wit, Ph.D., LL.D., of Wells College, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in philosophy and acting head of the department at Bryn 
Mawr College for the year 1914-15. 

Dr. WituiAM Ernest Hockrne, professor of philosophy in Yale Uni- 
versity, has accepted a chair of philosophy in Harvard University. 

Dr. R. F. A. Horerniz, of Durham University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of philosophy at Harvard University. 

Dr. Epwarp Gieason SpauLpDING has been promoted to a full professor- 
ship in philosophy at Princeton University. 
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